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ABSTRACT 

The status of student participation in* Council for 
'Cultural Cooperation (CCC) nations is examined, based vOn % 
questionnaire replies from Austri^, Belgium, Cyprus, DenmarJc/ Federal 
Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Iceland, italy, Halta, the . 
Netherlands, Norway Sweden, Turkey, and, tie Onited Kingdom. ' After a 
brief review of the situation from 1900 to 1945 and from 1945- to „ 
1972*, the current outlook is described,. Consideration fs given J:o 
legislation, student participation at different levels, subjects upon 
which students* representatives should be consulted, mode of election 
-and powers, and the results of student participation. It is concluded 
tfiat since 19^8 a great change has taken plac^ in the power structure 
of tiip institutions of higher education in most' of the member 
. countries.% The goals of the student unrest in, the late sixties have , 
not been fully reached, although students have gained more influence 
thhn anticipated. Tie present situation shows ^ that the absolution of 
the full prQfessors has disappeared in most member countries and that 
the pow^r structure is based upon a certain balance between differen*^ 
groups* tfa'ny of the student S^eaders of"l968 are now employed ^by the 
universities, and their new roles are speculative. QuestioMaire 
saapl^s are included. (LBH)' 
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.The Council for Cultural Co-^eritioa "vtsts $tc up by the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe oa I January l962 to draw up proposals fof the cultural policy of the Council' 
of Europe, to co-ordinate and give effect to the overall cultural programme of the organisation 
and to allocate the resources of the Cultural fund. It is assisted by three permanent committees 
of senior officials, for higher eckication and research, for general andtechnic;^! education and 
ios^ put-of -school edzication. All the member governments of Che Council of Europe, together 
with Creech? Finland, Spain and the Holy See are represented on these^bodi^ (IJ* 

-In educational matters, the aim of the Council for Cultural Co-cperation (CCC) is to herip 
to create conditions fn which the right educational opportunities are. available to young Europeans 
whatever theu background or level of academic accomplishment, and to facilitate their adjustment 
to changing political and social conditions. This ^ntails in particular a greater rationaJis'ation of the 
complex educational process. Attention is paid to ail influences bearing on the acquisition of knowledge, 
from home teifevislon to advanced research, from the organisation of youth jcentrfs to the improvement of 
teacher trainmg. The countries concerned will thereby be able to benefit from the experience of their 
neighbours in the planning and reform of structures, curricula and methoi in alf^ranche oreducaHon. 

Since 1963 the CCC has been publishing, in English an<5 French, a series of works of general 
interest entitled 'Education in Europe", which record the results of expert studies and inteigovernmental 
investigations conducted within the framework of its programme. A list of these publications will be 
found at the end of the volume. ^ , ' 

Some of the volumes in this series have been published in French by Armand Colin of Paris and 
in English by Ha traps of London. 

Th^e works are being supplemented by a series of "compaj^on volumes'* of a more specialised 
nature to which<the present'study belongs. 

) " " 

General Editor: 

k 

The Director of Education and of Cultural and Scientific Affairs, Council of Europe, 
S^asbourg (France) 

t 

The opinions expressed in these studies are not to be regarded as reflecting the policy of 
individual governments or of the Committee of Ministers of the Council pf Europe. 

\^ ' • - 

Applications for reproduction and translation should be addressed to the General Editor. 
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- * * Student participation in the Operation of Institutions 

of Tertiary. Education in the'CCC Member Countries 

This study is based upon the replies to the que^ionnaire <doc, CCQ^SR (72) Misc. 14 rev, ) of 
19 January 1973 (Appendix I) sent out to CCC member governments. The follov^xng countries have replied. 
Austria, Belgyim, Cyprus, Denmark^ the Federal Republic of dermany, Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, 
Malu, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingaom, 

History 

1. The situation from 1900«'1945 ' . ' 

During the flret half 6i the 20th. century students at the single institutions of higher education in .many 
countries organzscd themselves. into^dent associations ,or ti n j on s.- These organisations often reflected the 
oiganisational stmctuje of the particular institution. For each faculty there might be a students' council 
elected by and among the students enrolled at the faculty. These students' councils formed, together with a 
central committee elected either directly by and among thc-whole student body of the institution or indirectly 
by the faculty students' councils, the students* association or union, 

* 

These councils and unions acted as the spokesmen of the students towards the different authorities of 
the^institutions. Gradually , these students' organisations obUined official recognition in the constitutions of 
the single institution as the recognised students* represenUtion and they were granted office space and 
equipment. Th^y were furthermore entitled to send spokesmen or <Sbseivers to the senate- or faculty -meetings 
when questions of direct interest to the students were on the agenda, ie revision of study programmes or 
examination rules, admii^istration of study grants etc (1 ), . » 

The student union took up or took over a number of student welfare activities: students?^ labour 
exchange, guidance, lodgings -exchange, and in some cases the student org.anisations even took over the . 
establishment and mnning of dormitories and canteens with subsidies from public funds (eg the Norwegian 
Stu dent -samskipna den), * • \' 

Furthermore, the student organisations worked for improvements in social and educational cwidxtions 
for students in general, but they never at that time demanded seats in the dec ision-nta king bodies of the 
institutions of higher education. • 

2. The situation from 1-945-72 

The demaj;id for participation grew out of the devjelopment following the 2nd World War and the 
subsequent explosive increase in en/ohnents. This was particularly the case in the USA when the GI study 
programme brought' hundreds of thousands of veterans into the colleges and universities and the number of ^ 
students grew from 1 . 7 miUion in 1 946 to 2. 7 million in 1 950. The increase continued thanks to the . ^ 
post-war prosperity but the capacity lagged behind the enrohnent. The period of the cold war and 
McCarthyism in the early fifties did not, however, provide any climate for student protests. Th-e "Sputnik 
Year" of 1957 became a turning point with regard to public interest in higher education ajid reseafch. 
Federal and state funds granted to universities were raised Quickly and increased every year. The number ^ 
of students was, however, still growing and reached 4, 5 million in 1964, The race between capacity and 
enrolment continued, but the students of the sixties did not belong to "The C?uict Generation" of the fifties. 
They quest^ioned the values of "The Affluent Society" and economic growth as a goaf in itself. At the 
large campuses they felt frustrated, restrained by rigid rules of order issued by the college or university 



jn frt^ic picturje Norway -represents an exception. Since 1908 the students* counciJi_at-the-^ 



University of Oslo have had a legal right to appoint 2 representatives to each faculty board 
and since 1 956 the students have had the right to appoint 2 representatives to the senate. 
Similar arrangements have been found at other Norwegian institutions of higher education 
foi many years. 
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authorities "in loco parentis", they felt out too few personal relations - if any at.^11 - existed betw een 
studeiifs and professors and they felt like numbers in the cOn>puter systems which had been introduced at , 
man^ campxises to manage the registration for courses aad examinations, the paying of fees, library 
service etc. In addition to that came the negroes' struggle for civil rights and the protests against the 
Vietnam "War, which appealed to the. idealism of students. . . s 

r "All these tensions exploded during the autumn term 1964 at Berkeley University and an avalanche 

of student unrest hurtled over North America and Europe, 

#k . , - 

The Berkeley student leader Mario Savio expressed the background of the unrest in terms which 
became well-known in Europe during the -following years. ^ 

'*The mort important concept one mvzst know to be able to understand the students' movement is 
Marx's concept of alienation. The students are frustrated. They can't find room in a soci^ where 
alienation ej^ists, where their work will have no meanitig. Students^ revolt-j,g4^inst^e universit)' machinery. 
' That is the motive power behind the studen^' movement. " , . ' ' ^'' 

The explosion in student enrolment did not start in Europe until the end of the fifties^ But in many 
CCTintries the gap batween capacity and the number of students quickly became ev^n worse than it had been 
in the USA, and the^ .economic and industrial development which had begup later than in the USA, expanded 
at an even faster rat4 creati^ new political, social and environmental jpfoblems^ 'The soil ready 
receive the seed of Berkeley. ^ . ^ v - ^ 

From 1965 and during the rest of the sixties most European Countrics**witnessecf student Ocqupatlon of 
university buildings, demonstrations claiming students' participation in the management of universitie^^ 
research for the people, ^ntroduction of Marxist research theories etc and^J^ncountersJ^etween ppUcje ^W'. 
student demonstrators. The culmination took place in spring 1968 in the FOTeral^epublic ofG^any^M, ^ 
in France. ^ \ ' ' ' ' " [ 

^ While negotiations r insofar as only negotiations took place - up till spring, 1968 had taken place 
^ between students' leaders and the university authorities, many governments and p^rliam^ts now took 
action, trying to calm down ^the student revolt and to bring the situation under' cotitrol by^ intro^C&g A ^ 
student representative in the ^decision-making Bodies of the universities by law.. The first example in ^ 
this respect is the French "Loi .d 'orientation de I'enseignement sup^rieur" of 12 November,! 968 aiw seven. ^ 
other countries which have answered the questionnaire have since passed similar ^^ws either as amenan^ents 
to existing laws or as the" first liws in a field with which the legislation had^ofc previously Interfered,' 

In this connection it migkt be worthwhile mentioning that this new legis^'tion aj^o l^oke down^ 

the absolutism of the full professojrs in relation to thje associate and assistant professors, Thfe^ e)^nsiOn_ [ 

of the teaching staff following the.^increasing student enrolment nad> ma inly taken place through employment 
of associate and assistant professors* These grcsups of teachers could not be denijsd^the right of |>4rticipation 
when it was obtained by the studentx. In a single case (Denmark) all full-time employed teach ets vyere 
integrated into one teaching staff with regard to the right to vote and tp be elected. In s'ome cases also 
the participation of the technical ana administrative personnel was introduced and even representatives of 
the outside world took their seats in the decision-making bodies. ' ^ / \ 

As a direct result^of the student\unrest ^decision-making univ^i^ty bodifes with a completely changed 
compos ition< and power structure were formed in many European couiitries, and it seems worthwhile now - 
6 years after the spring, ofsl 968 - to make a survey of the different solUtionj chosen to meet the demand of 
student participation. .V ' : ' ^ ^ ^ ' 



3. The situation in 1973 



— — — : : • 

A comparative table which summarises the replies^ of the member conntries toTthe questionnal^ 
can be found in Appendix I. The following paragraphs analyse the replies in more detail. 
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3.1 Legislation ^ , ^ . , . 

The continental member countries comprising this stii^ do all have some sort of legislation ccmcerning 
institutions of higher educaUon, while. other, models for the relations betv^een the state ^and institutions of 
iugher education are used in Cyprus, Ireland,, Malta and the United Kiirgdpm.' Apartfrom Scotland, which 
has Us ov^n Universities of Scotland Act, there is no British or regulation providing for or preventing 
student participation, however, the state is not without influence on this question, 'Thfexiniviersities in 
England^ Wales ^d Ulster have their articles of governmei^ fixed ii^ Royal Charters, they are free to propose 
amendments to their Charters, but any such amendments must receive the approval of tljeTrivy' Cj^jnmcil before 
they may be .put into effect. According to the Joint Statement from. the Committee of Vice*-Chancellors and 
Principals and the National Union of Students, almost all univ^ities have proposed amendments to their 
Charters providing for student participation on the governing bodies., The Pr}yy Council has welcomed in 
principle the inchision of students in these bodies on the condition that the number of students is limited, 
that the students are properly representative of the student body and that O^e students must withdraw fr<3m the 
decision-making bodies during discussion of items drawn from the "reserved areas" of business. 



The main difference between the UK and the^ continintal member states^^eeixis_toAe JJiaj^die Brit^ . 
universities are free to decide whether they want to provide for ^dent participation or not, while the 
continental uniyersities have to accept student participation by legislation. But both in the UK and in the 
single cfi»n^ental member states student participation is based upon certain principles^ ^ ♦ 

Some principal differences in the character, however, exist in the legislation of the continental 
member states. 

In Austria, Belgium, Denmark,, the "linder" of the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the 
Netherlands and Sweden, general laws or regulations on the government of universities and possibly other , 
institutions of higher education lay down among other things the principles for student participation. 

In Finland, Norway, Switzerland and Turkey diere is no such general legislation, but a specia^ / 
law for each university .which may be due to th^ fact that the single university is established by law and 
that the principles of government were laid down in the^same law according to thg special circumstances . 
of the particular university, • ^ , . 

This difference is, however, not quite clear as in, some countries for instance Austria - ther? are 
combinations of both solutions. By an amendment of 1971 to the "Hochschul-Studieiigesetz", advisory study 
committees (Studienkommissionen) including student members were introduced 'on an experimental basis (1), 
and by an amendnjent of 1972 fo the Austrian "Hochschul-iOrgaaisations-gesetz" of 1955 student participation 
was introduced as a cJefinite measure in the commissions, v^hich may be established by the assembly of full 
professors as advisory or dycisi on-making bodies. At the same time one finds special laws on dififerent types' 
of higher education r engineering, Agriculture, ^economics etc - including provisions for student participation 
in decision-making study committees (Studienkommissionen). , * , ' % 

' * ' ' '. 

The Dutch University Administration Act of 1970 introduced student participation op an experimental 
basis whi«h will only be effectives until 1976 (2). In Sweden one finds a conrtbination of definite, and 
experimental regulations. The 1969 amendment to the law on tJniversity Organisation gave the Preparatory 
Study Committees decision-making power* Jhes^ bodies could therefore make decisions on behalf of the 
faculties in all questions concerping curricula and organisation. Student participation at^the national level 
(the Board of the Office of the Chancellor and the Faculty Planning Councils of this office^' iii the university 
senates and the institute boari will be pp an experimental basis Until p76. ,,In Finland J. bill on interiial 
admin^tration of j^ie institutions, of high^ education h4i been brodght into the parHartiajjt to replace the 
present permanent and temporal^ laws atid regulations" on die administration of th'^ particular itistiAiiion&'(3). ^ 
Cf, Appendix ft, - ' - ' ... ^ ^ \; ' > '.'•vC'/ 



«(1) The'advisqiy study corrtmitteeni^N^in bec^e'a-^ -t . 

(2) I^jejected b^hc parliament in November i9737 ^ - 

(3) Iti'has been proposed to. exth8|?d the e'^^pe^imenul period until. i^SQ.in order to gain more experience. 



3, 2 ' ^tddettt participation at different levels * - " - 

Only in a few cases is student participation provided for by law at the national level . Only in the 
"lander" Hesse and Rhineland-Paiatinate of the Ffederal Republic of Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzeiiand have the students a legal right to be represented in central planning, ad>fisory or decision- 
making bodies. In the Netherlands one might say that the students have an indirect legal right to be 
represented at the. national level, as each of the Dutch universities has the right to be represented in the 
Academic Council by three members; the Rector and two members appointed by the university council, 
and most universities have appointed a student as one of the latter. 

Although student participation has not been provided for by law, it does not, however, mean that 
one^does not find student representatives at the national level in other countriesr. In Deimiark the National 
Union of Students has had two representatives appointed by the Minister of Education on the Planning Council 
for Higher Education since 1 965, and in Ireland the National Council for Educational Awawis (NCEA) which 
awards certificates, diplomas and degrees in non-university institutions of higher educatiqra includes two 

, students among its memb^r^^ These students participate in all the Council's workjnd^lay_aJ^ilitole_Jn 

tbc-various-aGommittees, Boards of Studies etc ^hich tEe Ccwncfrha's csiSblished, 

» 

•According to the replies to the questionnaire, it is apparent that student representatives, whether 
^&fifll',merpi)crs .or as observers, are nlcstly found at the university senate, council or assembly and at the 
department or fatuity level, « 

At the first level they are found in aU member countries which have replied, except Cypms, 
Ireland and Turkey, At the second level student ifepresentatives are found in all countries except Belgium, 
Cyprus and Ireland, It should, however, be mentioned that the amendment of'i971 to the Belgian Law on 
"I 'organisation de I'enseignement universitaire parl'Etat" provides for student participation at the faculty 
level, but the necessary royal decree has not yet been issued. Furthermore, Swedish students participate 
at the faculty level under a special arrangement. They are not represented on the real faculties proper 
but on the study committees or education commissions which are decision- ma king on behalf of the faculties 
in all questions concerning the contents and the organisation of both under -graduate and post-graduate 
e'ducation. In, Austria and Denmark similar study committees are provided for but without the effect that 
students are excluded from membership of the faculty councils. 

The character of student participation varies as meijtioned above from full membership to a status 
where student representatives may be called upon to express their views when questions concerning student 
interests are on the agenda. The latter is the case at some Swiss institutions and in Turkey, 

At the institute or sub -department level student participation is not provided for by law to the same 
extent. It is only the case in Denmark, in some "Lender" in the Federal Republic of Germany, at some 
Fi,)|uiish institutions, in the Netherlands, in Norway and Swecjen and at some Swiss institutions. This does 
not, however, mean that one would not find studpnt represei;itatives at this level elsewhere, ^-where it would 
then b'e based upon* interna I regufations, , ' 

S, 3 Subjects upon which students' representatives should be consulted 

Only in a few countries are student and teacher representatives on a totally equal footing on the 
decision-making bodies. ^This is the case in' Belgium (at the Senate level), in Denmark, and in the 
Netherlands, In all other countries one or more subjects belong to "the reserved area", 

A typical "reserved area" subject is appointment and dismissal. of teadhers. •In Austria, Cypms, 
sonj^ "LSlnder" in the Federal Republic of Germany, in Finland, France, Malta,^ Norway, Switzerland, 
Turkey and the.uR, the student representatives have no part in the decfcions in these cases, at the most, 
they have an opportunity to express their views. 



ExaminatioDS and jissessments represent' another reserved arjea, where student participation is not 
provide^ for in the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Malta, Norway and the UK, ,and in 
some countries the treatment of.budgetary matters and research plaiming and priorities is ako regarded 
as a teacher's prerogative. . - ^ 

It is evident that the areas in which student participation has been generally accepted are those 
which stu4e6ts have an obvious interest such as curricula, teaching, methods, timetables, discipline, 
aaterial facilities, scholarships and grants. All these are areas in which the students are directly confronted 

gpth the university as an educational institution in their daily lives. , ^ . 

J - 

The reserved areas are, however, still an important objective of student desire for influence on the 
activities of the institutiops of higher education. The reason for this is evident. Changes in curticula, 
teaching methods, study structures and the purpose and ideological background, of the studies, could be far 
more easily fulfilled if stijdents also had an influent e upon the appointment of those who.are to teach them 

and to do the research, and upon the research which always has been the s ource of ren tal injiigher 

^-education^ ■ ~ - ^ - — - — • 



On the other hand, professors and university authorities equally want to keep appointment and 
research policies as their prerogative in order to preserve a certain continuity in this vital fiel^ and to 
avoid frequent changes in the student opinion. 

The importance of student participation in this field is underlined on a decision made by the 
German Federal Constitution Court in May 1973, 

V 

\ 

The case was brought before the court by 398 teachers from institutions of higher education in 
Lower Saxony because they found that the new act on the govfinmient of institutions of higher education 
(VorstaSdsgesetz) deprived the professors and other teachers of the decisive influence upon the governments 
of their institutions. 

The court stated that the teacher representatives in the decision-making bodies should be a 
homogeneous group, well defined in relation to the representatives of othergroups and that they should 
dispose of at least half of the votes when .educational matteis are decided upon. 

Furthermore the teacher representatives should dispose of .the majority of votes vhen all decisions 
<ioncerning xesearch and appointment of teachers are taken, and an undifferentiated participation of the 
representatives of the non-scientiiic staff should be excludq^^ 

Generally the court stated that it is justified to safeguard the freedom of resea'rch and teaching 
and that there are legal differences between the different groups represented in the decision -ma king bodies. 

Similar cases have.beep brought before the court by teachers fropi Hamburg, Baden-WUrttember^, 
He^se dnd Northrhine-Westphalia. 

3*4 Mode of election^ powers etc * 

(The replies to the questionnaire, show that the designation of student representatives tajkes place 
in many different ways, but nearly always according to a law or regulation. An exception to this is 
the UK where one finds wide variety of practices for appointing the student members of the cotmcil 
and the senate, but a more pr less uniform system .of filling places on facuky committees. In most 
c^ses at. least one or two of the student places on the governing bodies are filled by a student union ^' 
officer ex officio, the remaining places bein^ filled either by appointment by the student union couhcil, 
or by election by the whole student body, , ^ 

JLn_Austria,JEinland^-Norway and to som^-e^ent in Sweden the* student, unions or associations 



appoint the student representatives. The- organisational structure, the composition of the decision-making 
bodies,»the methods of election.and the procedures of appointing student representatives to the different 
bodies of the institutions of higher education are fixed in laws on student ofganlsations in Austria and 
Finland, while similar provisions are found in Norwegian and Swedish university laws and royal decrees. 
, Ih'lihcse countries membeishiij) of student unions or asspciations is compulsory. 
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" The predominant niethp4,of election seenas to be direct Election by the whole student body within 
the in^tution or within the faculty or department, oi a combination of direct election at the faculty level 
and indirect election frorilSthe faculty board to the senate or univetsity council, 

tn no case is there found, however, a system of direct election of student representatlv^^to a body 
at the national. lev eU ^ ' 



Direct election of student r^pr^^ntatives by the whole student body to the senate or university . 
council takes place in Belgium, DenmarJ^^^e Federal I^epublic of Germany, at some French universities, 
in the *N ether lands and at some British universities. 

' Indirect election from the faculty or department boards tb the senate or university councirtakes 
. place at some GermaiS, at most. French universities and at the Royal University of Malta. 



Views on Electoral Systems 

^ According to the replies to the questionnaire, the electoral systems - generally speaking - are 
regarded as satisfactory. This may reflect the present situation, but in some countries this was subject 
to serious dispi\tfes some years ago. These disputes took place especially in those countries where direct 
election was Introduced in connection with the legislation providing for student participation in the 
dec is ion -ma king bodies. - - ' , ^ 

In Denmark, ^for instance, the student unions were strongly opposed to direct election by the whole 
student body within the institution for the senate, within the faculty for the faculty board and within the 
department or sub -department for the study committees. They argued that the student unions had^itherto 
been oificially recognised in th% statutes of the universities as the student organisations authorised to act 
as the ^okesmen for the Whole student body* Consequently they should also be authorised to appoint the 
student represen^tiv^s to the decision -making bodies of the universities. Any other solution, they argued, 
adopting a trade union point of view, would be^an offence to the freedom of organisations. 

The studem Unions furthermore argued that the outcome of direct elections wpuld split the unity 

of pi^'stti dents as it was expressed by the student Unions, and that such a split would reduce the influence 

of the student representatives in tl^ decision-|Tiaking bodies - at least as long as the students were not 

entitle^ to 5(K of the Seats in -these bodies. 

) \ 



■ A 

electior 



If direct el^tions could not be avoided, the student unions demanded that the manner ofelection 
should be the majority, election system and not that of election by proportional representation, ^fE latter 
being fit for the splitting of the student "Unity. 

The legislature argued on the other hand that the decision-making bodies exercised a public . 
function in their administration of regulations issued by the government and as donors of public funds. 
Seen from a legal administrative point of view, it could not be tolerated that responsible members of 
the decision-making body were appointed acc6rding to rules on whicli the legislature had no influence 
at all. It was pointed out that there was a fundamental difference between a student union office^ 
representing students* points of view and a student representative holding a public office in a decision- 
making body, V 

- I ■ ' ~ ' ' - ■ 

This philosophy of legitrmacy is also adopted by the countries in which the student unions or 
associations are entitled to appoint student representatives to the decision-making bodies as the articles 
of these unions or associations must be in accordance with a law or public regulation on this subject, cfr 
conditions in Austria, Finland, Noi^va^^ad-Siieden mentioned above. A^ special form of official 
respomibilityJn^Sweden-i5 ^ortfiwhfla mentioning here,--^Thi5jaieanSj^an^^ other things, that persons 
licTiveTnTHe^ublic sector who are guilty of an irregularity or neglect in tfieiT^ie-ial duties, or of 
abusing of their authority, can be punished for such misconduct under special legislation. The^anctlons,, 
however, differ as between those holding an appointment and those who do not. Student reprcs^Thtatives 
hold no post from which they can b? suspended or dismissed, the punishment in their case is instead a 
fine or (in Severe cases) imprisonment. ^ 

■ " / ■ - _ ■ , 



Besides the legal arguments, Apolitical points of view have also determined the attitude of the 

legislature. Th© legislature had the impression, based among other things.upon the fact that only a 

minority 6{ the whole student body voted the elections of the student unions, that direct electi/ns ^ ^ 

of student representatives with real influenp'e in flie decision-making bodies might call upon the interest ^ 

of "The-Silent Majority" of the student body^ and create an alternative to the often militant and very 

left-wing oriented student unTons. To secure a reasonable representation of the different opiiJions among . . 

the students, election by the method of proportional rep/esentation was therefore introduced in some 

countries, * * ^ 

y ' ' ^ - 

According to the replies to the questionnaire, some criticisms have been made of the electoral * 

systems. In Sweden the appointing of ^dent representatives by the student unions has been questioned, 

and .the electoral system is presently subject to examination by a special governmental commission. The ' . 

ipethod*of indirect election of student represenUtives by the faculty o/ department boards to the senates 

or university councils is subject to criticism in France and in one of the German "LSnd^" - Sarre, The * , y 

point is that this method tends to give rise to a student r<^resentation in the university council not * ' ^ ^ 

reflecting the opinions of the whole student body, ' ' ^ ' 

' In.anothei' of the German "Lander" - Hesse - the students have criticised the^mle which provides ^ ^ 

that at least 50% of those students having JJie right to vote should acfially make use of this right, should - . ^ ^ 

all the* seats reserved for student representatives in the decision-ifiaking bb^ieslJe occupied. If the ! ' ^ ^ 

are notreac^hed, the number of seats is reduced proportionally, ^ ^ 

This principle, which intends to increase the interest of the student body .in the elections (and to 
/.activate "The Silent Majority") and ip1;reate a correlation between interest and influence, was originally 
introduced through the Frenc.h "Loi du\l2 novembr^.1968 d 'orientation de I'enseignement sup^rieur". 
The principle has, besides by Hesse, bVen adopted by otlier countries. The minimum percentages fixed 
in different countries are as follows: C^^pni's; 66.6%, France: 60%, Hpe: 50$^;, tCe Netherlands: 35^., ^ 
Turkey: 409^. ' - • . 

Student participation in the elections of representativ^ 

Taking into consideration the publicity given to student unrest in the late sixties and the political 
disturbance caused by this-unrest, it might be of interest tJ examine the eoctent to which students have 
shown interest in using the influence they 'thus ob'tained by electing or appointing tlieir ow*n representatives 
to the decision-making bodies of the institutions, of higher education. 

The percentages stated in the replies viry :j<ery much, cfr Appendix I£^ where percentages from 
20 to 95 are indicated. Although high percentages are stated, the general iinpression is that the ^ 
participation of the students in^e elections of their representations is significantly lower than {he 
percenUge of voters^ taking part in general elections for parliaments, county councils, town councils et^. ^ 

the question is, ' however, whether it is fkir to expect a higher participation in the elections, at ^ _ . 
least at theVe^ent stage. Several reasons may be mentioned as explanation of the relatively low 
percentages. ^ * ^ • 

To. the ordinary student it is a new phenomenon^ to have the possibility to influence the management 
of his institution through representatives on the decision-making bodies. During his preceding education, 
the university student of the early seventies was not accustomed to participate in the administration of the 
institution i^ which he was trained. He was brought up to leave the decisions to his headmaster and his 
teachois, and he thus reasons, "I want to concentrate on my studies. I* won't bother about making up my 
mind about for whom I am going to Vote. Anyhow the results obtained by student representatives will not 
affect my situation before I have finished my studies". > 
* > . > ' 

On the other hand, some students may reason that the proportion of student representatives in the 
cjsi^on-making bodies is so small that the representatives will have no decisive influence and it is. 
therefOTcliot worthwhile Uking part in the elections. ^ * ^ 
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There* is also the question of how the student bo<iy is ccdtiposefi, on yfalch the percentage of 
active voters is calculated. This is a question of the effectiveness of the stiid§nt registration system, ' 
It is well-known that not all university ^dents* are full-time students studying for a degree. Some . , . 
students are enrolled only because they want to take one or two courses. Some enrol even if they have 
given up their studies, because the registration cafd entitles them to take pirt in cheap student travels, 
to i;ave theatre and concert tickets at reduced prices anci to enjoy other discoOnt arrangements. Others 
are pait-»time students studying and having a job at the same time. Thes^e types of students do not take 
^the^same interest - if a^^f .^t all - in the work of the decision-making bodies as the fiiU-time students, • 
anctthey iftay form a part of the percentage of students not taking part in the elections. 

, Student-representatives .or delegates . 

Only 4h one case, namely the UniVersity of Bremen in the federal Republic of Germany, are 
^student delegates" acc^p^ed in the decision-making bodies, and in this case only can the student 
representatives* mandate be withdrawn by their electors between ^e elections. , 

One of the main demands proclaimed during the student unrest was that the student representatives 
shoif Id always be in accordance witii the opinion of the majority the student body. At "peoples meetings 
-open to all students, the representatives should seek information ooh the policy wanted by the studer^ts to be 
followed in the decision-making bodies and in the same forum the re^sentatives should explain the V\ 
attitudes taken by ^them in the bodies to the students. ' " 

If a representative did tfct agree with the studerit opinion expressed at such meetings, or if h| had 
his attitudes in the body disavowed, he should resign and leave his seat to aiiother student. 

In addition to this idea of continued and close conforrtiity 4>etween the policy j>f student 
representativfi^ and the opinion of .the majority of the student body, the student leaders argued for the 
principle of "rotation", ie that the students should be entitled to send varying re^esjentatives to the 
sessions of the different decision -ma king bodies to enable them always to have representatives with 
special knowledge about each item on the agenda of the bod^. 

Apart from firemen, these ideas have not been accepted by the legislature and the university ^ 
authorities* 

Seen from a legal administrative point of view, it was not acceptable to have responsible decision- 
making bodies with^an ever changing group of members. In a given situation it might be impossible to 
fin^ out who is responsible for one decision or another. 

, Seen froih a university point of view, it would be. intolerable if agreements and decisions made 
by a body could be set aside at the next session by new student representatives. It would be impossible 
to keep up a continuous administration a^d^platming under such conditions. ^ 

, 1 

The proportion of student representatives 

During the studeht unrest, the students dein^nded 50% of the seats in the decision-making bodies - 
or even that the members of the bodies should be elected according to the principle "one man t one vote". 

The philosophy behind the fifty-fifty share of the seats between the teacher and the student 
representatives was that the teachers and the students were two homogeneous groups with opposite interests. 
{Results satisfying to both parties would not.be obtained until general agreement was reached through a 
"palaver - de'mocracy", ie through intensive discussions and compromises. 
• 

This philosophy has been rejected by the legislature and the university authorities! The only 
example of a decision -making body where both teachers and students are represented on a fifty-fifty basis 
is the Danish study conunittees. 



The rejection of the fifty-fifty pfinciple has bjeeil motivated in different ways. One argument has 
been that the teachers in principle are employ e^i at an institution of higher education for their lifeti|[ne, 
having a much closer connection with the institfitlon than the students spending 4-6 years there. The 
teachers should therefore have the Secisive infl lence upon the activities of 'the insJtitution. Another 
argument was that Xhfi. institutions of higher edut^tion have a double function as research and educa^onal 
institutions, and that students could not be regarded as sufficiently qualified to have the same influence 
in research matters as the teachers, - , " /' 

Furthermore, a third group - the teiijmical and administrative personnel - have entered the scene 
since the sixties and claimed their right to participate in the decision-making process, J'hese groups of 
per^oimel have obtained representation on the decision-making bodies in Belgium, Denmark,^ the 
Federal Republic of Germany, at soifie Finnish institutions, in the Netherlands, at some Norwegian 
institutions and in Sweden (at th'e institute level on an experimenul basis). To place represenUtives for 
the technical and admini^tive personnel on the bodies has made it impossible to reserve JCK of the seats 
to the student representatives unless the teacher represenUtion should become preposterously small, 

\ 

The percenUge of student representatives on the decision-makii^' bodies vanes, according to the 
replies on the questionnaire bodi from country to country and from level to level as well as - in some . 
countries - from institution to institution. These variations are illustrated in Appendix II, III and IV, 
which gives a survey of the situation in the Federal Repubijic of Germany and at seven out of seventeen 
Finnish institutions of higher education. In Belgium, whe/e up till now final provision for §Jiident 
participation has only been made at the university council' leVel, the students Uke IS% of the seats in 
this council and 10% of the seats 'in its permanent bureau^ In Denmark, the students take 2^% of the 
seats in the senate and in the faculty boards, up to 259^ of the seats in the institute boards depending upon 
the extent of the contribution to the education rendered by the institute. In France, the percentage varies 
according to the percentage ofstudents having i^%d their ri^ht to vote, but the percentage of teacher 
representatives must never bJsmaller than that of the student representatives. In the 'Netherlands, at least * 
1/6 of the seats of the university council is reserved to representatives from outside the university,' while 
the rest of the sweats are divided as follows; at least 1/3 to the scientific sUff, no more than 1/3 to the 
students and no'mor^ than 1/3 to the non-scientific staff. The faculty council should consist of at least 
half of repj:esenUtives of the scientific staff and no more than half of representatives of the students, and 
the non-scientific sfaff together. In Sweden, the proportion of student representatives on the university 
councils varies from 2/5 to 1/6. Sti^dents are not represented on the faculties, but the study committees 
normally consist^f teacher and student represenUtives in equal proportions plus a representative of the 
technical and a^J^l^nistrative staff. At the University of Fribourg in Switzerland the student represenUtives 
Uke 4 out of the'24 seats in the senate while there are no regulatiors providing^Jgr a fixed student^ 
represenUtion on other bodies of the imiversity. 

Decisions requiring the affirmative vote of the student represeriUtives 

Ojaly three countries have answered this item in tHe affirmative. In the FederaURep ubUc of Gertnany, ♦ o 
there are regulations with the provision tljat decisions concerning c^cstions of the reform of study courses ^ 
cannot be taken without the affirmative vote of at least one student representative. In Sweden decision^; 
negative to any individual student cannot be taken in study committees without at least one student 
represenUtive taking part. The fifty -/ifty composition of the Danish study committees is that the. teacher 
represenUtives cannot make any decisions without the support of at least one student representative and 
vice versa. 

■ Student representatives' atUinment to executive posts 

t: 

In very few cases student representatives' atUinment to executive posts are provided for. In Denmark 
a student representative may atUin to the ports of vice-dean and chairman ot vice-chairman of a study 
committee, and in pra^ice he does so, especially of the study committees. A student vice-dean cannot, 
howeve;-, act as the dean's deputy in ail cases. A dean is ex officio member of the senate, and in his 
absence a student vice-dean may take llis seat, but he is not entitled to vote, as this would disturb the 
balance betweep the different groups represented in the senate. 
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At some French universities, a student representative may be elected vice-rector and this has.^^ 
taken place in practice. In eden a student representative theoretically and legally might be elated 
rector, if he possesses the necessary scientific and educational qualifications, but in practice this h^ 
never happened, 

Effects of student participation in decision- ma king bodies ' ^ ' • 

/ 

Only in Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
and the UK is a student representative entitled to some sort of compensation if his academic work suffers 
through service on a decision -making brfdy. The compensation takes di^erent forms. One is an extension 
of his grant or scholarship equivalent to the period of his membership. Another is respite of the time for 
examinations. In a single case (Norway) a fe^ per session is paid as a compensation. 

The work load of a student member of a decision -ma king body is of course very difficult to define 
on i European basis, * 

To some extent the work load*may be measured by the frequency of the bodies' sessioiis. This 
frequency ranges according to the replies to the questionnaire horn twice a month to every second month. 
But the work is, hovyever, net only done during the sessions. Special items are for instance often dealt 
with in sub -committees between the plenary sessions, and some members often serve on inter-university 
or government committees. Moreover, student members who serve only for one year - apart fijom the 
Belgian student members who serve for two years - rritSt invest comparatively more time reading documents 
and preparing themselves for plenary and sub-committee meetings not having the same routine, experience 
and broad knowledge of the field of the body as the senior members, Tlie student *representa^ves have 
furthermore a far greater number of voters with whom to keep in contact than have the senior members. 

Under these circumstances it seems fair for student representatives to be entitled to some sort of 
compensation for the period in which their service on a decision-ma king. body has prevented them from 
studying, 

3»5 . The results of student^participation ^ 

The general impression of the replies to the questionnaire is that no-one is yet prepared to evaluate 
in detail the consequences of student participation for tl^^ institutions of higher education and their ^ 
development* 

Several member countries have refrained from commenting on this item and others have expressed 
themselves in very brief and general terms, 

Finland finds it difficult to answer as students up till now have formed a proportionally very small 
part-of the members of the decision -ma king bodies, but refers to the fact that it is the intention to strengthen 
the influence of students. The Netherlands also find an answer difficult because the present University 
Administration Reform Act of 1970 has only been in force in such a short time that experiences are few and 
because it is difficult to identify the influence of students when they have only formed a minority among 
2 or 3 other groups of representatives. The Norwegian answer is very*laconic, Norwegian experiences are 
good and nobody could imagine a system where the students are without influence* The UK confines itself 
to reporting that it has been possible to have all seats provided for occupied by student representatives, 

Cypms reports about positive experiences in connection with extra -curriculum activities and the 
social life of the students, while stu<fent representatives have rendered rather limited assistance in matters 
of curricula and teaching methods. The Federal Republic of Germany reports good results in general and 
especially mentions matters concerning the organisation of individual educational careers, Sweden^s 
experiences arc generally good with respect to educational matters, but more guarded concerning the 
administrative effectiveness of the corpprate bodies on Institute .level, which are inclined to spend too 
ntuch time on administrative matters^of a mofe routine character. 



More detailed replies h?ve bcen'gfven by Detoark W Ffande, ^>ccor<3ipgto the Danish r^ply>^ 
student participation has had a mostly positive effect upto aec'isions,couckraing ^eaacatiojjal matters. New 
curricula and teaching methoas^haVe been^intKxiuddxi and exprfihents with new'tests and methods of . ' . 
Wimination hav^ been 4aunche<i Studei$ partkJipation in the plannii^^d budgeting process h^ aiso 
had a positive effect, as thp ^detnt represenUtives have showp Ti<xmiU^m<xe cridcfl an^ open-minded ^ 
attitude towards estabbshcdTightS and j^riorities than was expressed .a^fi d^ision-making bodies before 
students became, members. Stu5ent participation as 'a whole has been a cha^lfenge to the tcapher - 
represenUtives, as th? studentS^encraUy^evote a great deal of their time to the^w<wk In^the^decision- 

making bodi<6 and therefore normally meet very wel/ prepared for th'e sessions. , \ 

- ' ■* » 

This lis, however, made the work'in the governing bodies mucb more time-consum£ng. The * 
teachfer representatives find the work load connected with the membership of 'l governing body very heavy'^ 
andmuch larger than the 10% of their toUl work load which, according to the official regiiiations^' should^ 
be devoted to administrativ^work. ^ 

France reports that the students at the. institutions of short -cycle post-s^ndary iiistitutix?tts (ie^ 
instituts universfUires de technologie and les instituts nationaux polytechniqu^S) take great, interest in 
participating in the management of these iiKtitiitions. The interest of the medical students is more modest, 
while the students at the faculties of humanities take very little interest, in .stUticnt participation. 

As far as tke difierent types of decisions are concerned, student participation has led to satisfactory 
results in the field ,of student social welfare at the institutions. More varied opinions have been expr^ed 
on student participation on decisions concerning the organisatioo of studies/ and the situation seems to be 
less satisfactory when one reaches imporUnt decisions on university policy in the field of selection of 
studies and research programmes relevant to the students. , r ^ 
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Although it may be dangerous to draw any conchislons from such slender sUtements, the tendency 
seems to" show that student participation seems to be regar^ positively as far as student social welfare, ^ 
extra -curriculum activities and educational matters a^^asil^oncemed, 

The attitude towards student participation in^dl^ions on research matters seems more reserved, r 
This may partly be due to the. fact that students are not regarded as qualified to deal with suchjtems, 
and partly due to the political view advocated by some student representatives with regard to ^csea^ch. 

Aihird observation to be made is the critical attitude towapcb the administrative effectiveness 
of the decision-making bodies exprased'by some countries. The qu^ion is, however, whether the 
students especially are to blame in this connection. This minor effectiventess of the present decision- 
making bodies maV be due to the way in which they are composed. .. The members nowadays represent 
different groups, and the bodies have become more like ordinary political ass.emblies than previously 
•when they consisted of fiill professors as ex officio members. - 

4. General conclusions ^ 

If one compares the iritua^ion in 1968 with the sltua.tion in 1973, one must realise that a great 
change has taken place in the power stmctiire of the institutions of higher education in most of the mernber 
countries - at least seen from a formal point of view. Whether this is also tm,e (vjien one comes down to 
realities could only be answered after thorough sociolcgical studies of the procedures of decisions at the 
single institution. , ' * " 

It is, however, apparent that the goals of the student iinrest in the l^ite si5«ties have not been fully 
reached. The students have not obtained half of the seats in the decision-making bodies, ^and they have 
not reached the direct participation of the ,whole student body through the right to send va^ing delegates 
with mandates from general student meetings to the decision-making bodies. 



On the other hand^ students have obtained much more influence thin anybody in the eariy sixties 
would have thought possible, Why this so? The goyemmehts could havetjuelled the students' revolt 
but they^didn't. They chose to try and canalise the power of unrest into an ordinary parliamentary system 
and to appease the angry youth by means of repre$sive^tl>lerance» This could not be explained only by the 
fact that stiTdents have always been privileged to take more liberties than citizens in general would do. 
There might hay e. been a wish among politicians to set in motion the institutions of^higher education in 
order to create an innovation of the studies which for years had been criticised by the student unions and 
by the outside world for being too inflexible and incongruous in a fast-developing society, Through the ^ 
participation of the students and of the fasr-grorfing group of assistant teachers, a process of innovation 
might be started from the inside of the institutions which had always enjoyed the i^ght of academic freedom 
and seif-govemm6nt. ' , 

One could not, ho%\ever, expect the politicians to support the rebellious students in their intention 
to usfe the institutions of higher eduCatioA as an instrament in an attempt to alter fundamenully the 
established order of the societ/. Through the new laws and regulations they therefore tried to create a 
new order of balance in. the decisjon-rriaking bodies by setting up different groups of representatives, that 
of the fiiir'professorSj^ the assistant teachers, the administrators and the techmcians and that of the students, 
eventually divided into the,graduate students, and the post-graduate students. 

In addition to that, the legislature set up the rules according to which tl^ representatives should b^ 
elected Or appointed in order to ensure that the representatives of the different groups - acting as public 
officers - were properly chosen. 

The present situation shows that the absolutism of the full professors has disappeared in most member 
Countries and that the power structure is based upon a certain balance between different groups. This balance 
may, however, not always be the sarne. Many countries use a system^ of reserved areas, mostly appointment, 
and research matters, where th^ decision-making is reserved for the quajified.representatives. On the other 
han4, it is possible to find examples where the influence of student repr^entatives is greater in educational 
matters than in other cases, * * ... 

/ ' ■ ' . ~ ' 

The information giV^en by the member 5:ountries on the percentages, of student votes and the very 
scarce information on results achieved through student participation spems to indicate that the situation, 
generally sneaking, is a transitional one*. The student^ as a whole haye not fiiDy realised the influence 
they have obtained, and both teachers and students have not got really used to the new power structure* 
It is obvious that it is too early to Examine in depth the effects of student participation upon the education 
and research activities of the institutions of higher education. What will the graduates be like in the years 
to come? How will they function in the society? How will tlie research activities be influenced by student 
p;trticipation? These questions cannot be answered sufficiently today. 

Many of the most gifted leaders of 1968 have finished their studies and are now becoming employed, 
at the universi|ires. How will they act in their new role as teachers, and how will their relations be to the 
students of tfie late seventies? Students, faced with other problems than those of the students in the sixties? 
Students faced with a period of recfiiced rates of growth, altenutives'to the traditional types of post- 
secondary education? " . 
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APPENDIX I 



QUESTIONNAIRE ' 



Student participatfon * 



National authorities are requested to answer these questions which are applicable to their educational 
system and relatively easy to answer. They are also requested to indicate whether any in:iportant changes are 
foreseen in the near future, ^ /' . ' 

Legislation, etc v 

1, Is there a law or regulation (or a relevant clause within a more general law or regulation) in your 
cc^ntry providing for undergraduate student participation/ representation in the operation of institutions of 
tertiary education and research? 

If yes: 

a. Date and title of the law or regulation? Which article(s) of a more general 
Higher Education Act? 

b. If {Possible, short summary of the relevant provisions (unless these are apparent 
from the answers to the questions appearing below)? 

c. Introduction of student participation as a definite measure or just on an 
experimental basis? ^ 

If noi » 

To what extent do internal regulations of institutions of tertiary education and 
research provide for student participation? 

2, At what level is student participation pr6vided for by law: 

a, national (eg central planning or decision-making bodies)? 

b, the university or simi^lar institution (University Senate, Council or Assembly)? 

c, , the Department or Faculty? 

d, thfe' Ii^stitute or Sub -Department? 

3, On vvhat subjects must students' representatives be consulted (at fhe four levels mentioned under 2): 

curricula? 

0 

teaching methods? 
the timetable? 

examinations/assessment? « 
appointments, dismissals? , 
the budget? in respect of (a) receipts, (b) expenditure? 



discipline? . * ' 

material facilities (libraries, laboratories; accommodationi recreational facilides}? 
-i scholarships and grants? . • 
research (planning p^iQ«^es)? 

^'external relations'' (relations between an institution of higher education and the central 
authority, or^lth a naL^gou^ institutions inside or outside the country)? 

other? 

4» On what major subjects of decision need students' representatives not be consulted? 
Mode of election; powers, ^etc ^ 

S« How are students' representatives elected (or appointed) at the four levels mentioned under 2: 

a. direct election by the wliole student body? 

b. direct election within the Faculty or Department? 

c« indirect election or appointment (through students' associations or unions)? 
d^ . 40ther procedures? 

, J 

6. Is the electoral system regarded as, broadly speaking, satisfactory? What criticisms have been made? 

7. \i the election valid only if a certain minimum percentage of those having the right to vote actually 

make use of this right? What is this minimum percentage?; ^ 

j 

8. Is there any information on the percentage of students voting in any recent year? 

9» Are those elected regarded as "representatives" or as "delegates" (ie having an imperative mandate 
from their electorate)? Can their mandates.be withdrawn by their electors (between elections)? 

10. What is the proportion of students' "representatives*' in decision -ma king bodies, as compared with 

the representatives of other categories (full professors, junior and intermediary staff, administrative staff, etc)? 

11. Are there decisions which cannot be Uken without the affirmative vote of the students' representatives? 

12. Can a students' representative theoretically attain to an ^'executive" post (President or Rector of the 
University; Dean; Head of a Department)? Are there cases where in practice he has done so? 

Effects of participation in dec is ion ^m a king bodies 

13. How often do these bodies meet (on the average)? 

14. How long do6s a students' representative serve on them (on the average)? 

1 

15. If a student's academic work suffers through service on a decision-making body, is he entitled to 
"compensation" (eg through extension of his grant or scholarsihip, exceptional authorisation to sit for an 
examination a second time, etc)? 

Results achieved 

16. ^In what fields (subject matters^ type of decision) is it Considered that Student participation ha5 given 
•good results? In what flelds negative or negligible results? 

Other observations 
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1. Is there a law or regulation 
providing for student 
participation? 

As a definite measure? 
On an experimental basts? 
If no: 

Do internal regulations 
' provide for student 
participation? 

2. At what level is student 
participation provided for 
by law: 

a. National? 
b» pnivetsity Senate' 
c. Department x>r Faculty? 
f ^. Institute or Sub- 
departmcnt? 

3. On what subjects irtust 

* students' representatives 
be consulted: 

a. Curricula? 

b. rcicJiing methods? 

c. The timetable? 

d. Exan>initions/ assessment? 
c. Appoint menls, dbmxssaU? 

f. The budget? 

g. Discipline? 

h. Material facilities' 

1. Scholarships & grants' 

J, Research' 

k. "Extpnal relations"? 

4. On what major subiccts of 
decision need students' 
representatives not be 
consulted^ ' 
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APPENDIX III 



The percentage of students 
voting in the Federal Republic 
r ; of Germany in 1 972-73 

At the universities in Baden-Wttrttei^beyg 
, . 25% - 20% 

At the universities in Bavaria 
49^8% - 70% 

At the universities in Berlin 
' ^ as a rule less than 50%' 

At the University of 'Bremen in 1972 

for the body at central university le^el 73^6% 
for the bodies at department level 8(1 9% 
for the bodies at sub-department leve]^ 8296 

At the University of Hamburg in 1 972 \ ' 

for the body at central university level ^3, 6% 

for the bodies at department and sub -department level 45* 6% 
* * ' 

At the 'Universities in Hesse in 1972-73 

for the bodies at central university level 35,6% - 63, 9$^ 
for the bodies at department level 3496 - 72, 6% 

At the universities in Lower Saxony in I a72 
. 25. 596 - 64. 296 

At the universities in Northrhine-W estphalia 
3596 - 45% 

At one of the universities in Rhineland-Palatinate in 1972-73 
" for the bodies at department level 39. 5% -J&X . S% 
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APPENDIX rV 



* The proportion of students' representatives 

^ in decision -ma king bodies ^ German universities 

At the universities in Baden-Wurttemberg 

20% -25% . V-^ 

At the universities in Bavaria . r \ 

up to 25% , ^ 

At the universities in Berlin 

in the decision -ma king bodies at central university level about 25% 

at department level 7:4:^:1 . ' 

At the university in Bremen 

At the university in Hamburg 

in decision-making bodies at central university level 4 out of 23 (Akademischer Senat) 
40 out of 130 (Konzil) 

at department level a maximum of 6 out of 32 

at institute level as many as the representatives of full professors and abteilungsleiter 
At the universities in Hesse 

• in decision-making bodies at university level 30 out of 90 

at department level 5 : 1 :_3 ► 

At the universities in Northrhine-W estphalia ' 
4 : 2 :2 : 2 

At the universities in Rhineland-Palatinate - , ^ 

in decision -ma king bodies at university level 32 out of 104 (Versammlung) 

16 out of 59 (Senat) 

at department level 6 out of 23, 

^ \ • ' ' ' 




A F P E N D I-X V 



Extract from the report of -the 30th session of the 
Committee for Higher Education and Research 

c* * 

'the Committee for Higher Education and Research held a debate on student participation on the basis 
of t-fie report prepared by Mr Goldschmidt at its 30th session - Strasbourg (26 to 28 October 1974), The , 
committer thanked Mr Goldschmidt for his work and welcomed the report as most helpful. 

During the debate the foDowing comments were made: 

^ " i * - 

It seems that. in most countries enough. experience has now been made with student 
• participation so that definite solutions can now be adopted. / • - ' 

It is unlikely that there -will be stucfent participation to a much larger extent than 
granted at present (apart from countries like Greece where there has been no student 
participation so far). When granting student participation the authprities i^ill probably 
be more careful than in the past in defining the areas in whigh participation can be 
useful. 

At present .student participation Is no longer a question how to channel student unrest 

but rather how to come to a reasonable management of institutions of tertiary r 

education, ' ' . ^' , * 

It seems that the intermediary staff {jjjnior and senior lecturers) have had most benefit 
' from the concept of participation introduced in 1968, perhaps even niore than the , 
students, ^ ' / ' 

Student participation means that students are supposed to take part in decisions and share 
responsibility, but very often they are simply not in a position to assume such responsibility, 
because their period of service is too short and they are not aff.ected" by the results of their 
decisions, • 

As regards currigulum reform, it always t^kes 2 or 3 years until certain'decisions are put into practice. 
This means that another student generation will be affected, not the one having pushed through a c^ertain 
change* .Each student generation has their own ideas and proposals abouft:urriculum reform. Any long-term 
planning of curriculum reform becomes impossible, if the students have'too great a say in these matteis. 

One cannot say that the principle of university democratisation should enjoy priority 
over the principle of efficiency in University administration, . 

Democratisation of higher education must|not result in .exempting higher education from the . 
decisions made by the democratic institutions of society as a whole. 

... . ^ ^ 

Stud«jpt participation cannot be based upon a concept whereby the students would be looked 
upon is workers and their teachers as employers} otherwise there would be a danger that student 
^ participation results in lowering examination standards^and the level of teaching an*d research 

as well as in new staff being nominated merely o'n political grounds: 

The socio-political aspects of student pytici{>ation must, however, be taken into account, 
Spudent participation must be seen in a general political context: all possibilities of 
participation in society shoulc] be based onCayt overall political concept, namely that there i ^ 
must be legitimation for each claim of participatioa, » , ^ i v 
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It might not be bad if participation leads to coalitions cutting through all groups; teacheiSj 
students, tec%m:al staff, etc, unless thes& coalitions follow exactly th^ pattern of ousting 
political parties. 



(fomments made with regard to the situation in individual countries: 
Austria r 

The particular experience of the Commercial University of Viezma shows that students generally are 
well prepared, when they take part in debates of universi^ bodies. On the other hand they are often, not 
quite capable of dealing with certain technical problems to\be decided upon by such bodies. Often they do 
not clearly see the situation, and it needs .endless meetings until all the basic facts have been brought 16 
their attention. Much also depends on the character of the individual student representative. Some of them 
are very obstinate, because they only try to be re-elected or to have all decisions taken based on a particular, 
narrow-minded political view of things, 

/ ' * 

Finland ^ «, / 

In xiie meantime the students have been given one third of the votes in the university bodies on an 
experimental basis. The temporarily direct appointment of the whole university administration by the 
government only concerns those private universities which have been taken ^er by the state. 

Federal Republic of Germany ' /' 

- There is a strong trend towards dissolution of the present groups (senior teachers, junior 
teachers, students, etc) in favour of merely political groupings following the pattern of 
political parties. In one of the German imiversities, any proposals for decision are 
discussed by the political parties in the Municipal Parliame&t of the town in question, 
^ ' before they are brought* to a vote in the university bodies. This means the end of the 

university as a corporation of diff^ent groups settling a greatyleal of their own affairs. 

In general student participation does not lead to a patt situation except, for certain social 
* affairs (eg student hostels) where the students have 50 per cejit of all the votes and tend to 
block any decision on reasonable prices and rents so that th^ Minister has to fix them by 
way of decree. t ^ ^ " ^ ^ 

Norway , > - • 

Experience with student jwirticipatioh has been very good but the particular context must be borne in 
mind, namely the coiiditions^of stud^t pa'rticipation in Norway, They may^be summed up as follows: 



i 



The teaching and research staff must have more than 50 per cent of all the votes, 
and the students not more than 20-25 per cent, * - 

The election rules shoul3 be general and laid down by the central authority. 

- ^ The election system should be a proportional one. ' # * 

A certain percentage of the students (ai^least 30 ptfr cent) must take part in the election, 
if they are allowc^d to fill all the seats* reserved for them, 

- The student body has no right to withdraw their represent;5tives during their term of ojEfice, 

The students may take part in all decisions except in decisions on nomination of teachers 
and on, the award of degrees. 
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Sweden 

Unlike stated in docuraent CCC/ESR (74) 31, in the meantime theij? experience -with student 
participation iias not only been positive as regar<fe educational mattes but also as regards idministrative / 
mattets. . ^ 

* 

Switzerland 

Things are now in full development. Two cantons have a rlilatively restricted degree of student 
participation, others are experimenting, with laws where the amount of student participation is 'hoc yet 
clearly defined. The students seem to be less and less interested in participati9n, and it as difficult to 
make them participate in the elections. • ^-^^ , % 
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